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THE MONIST 



WILLIAM JAMES, THE PRAGMATIST — A PSY- 
CHOLOGICAL ANALYSIS. 

THE DISCOVERER OF METAPHYSICS AS REFLEX ACTION, 

I MUST preface my article by saying that I do not intend 
to pour another bucketful of criticisms into the ocean 
that is now surging about the rock of pragmatism; I feel 
no call to improve the philosophy of any one. But I shall 
be glad if I succeed in understanding Mr. James or any 
other philosopher for that matter. For me the only way 
to understand a metaphysical system or theory lies in trans- 
lating it as far as possible into terms of genetic psychology. 
As Mr. James has not yet published his autobiography, the 
task is not very easy, and the interpretations offered are, 
it is true, largely tentative, but I hope they will help to lay 
bare the pragmatist secret. 

When I first approached the domain of English phi- 
losophy I was struck with two facts. 

On the one hand I searched in vain for a single philos- 
opher who was counted among the great systembuilders 
of international renown. Of course H. Spencer at first 
glance seems quite an exception to the rule ; but I am not 
sure whether he is after all an exception. Anyway the 
exception proves the rule. 

On the other hand I was surprised to find so many bold 
and successful discoverers in the land of darkest phi- 
losophy, called metaphysics. It is true, part of these dis- 
coveries are still lying about like unused blocks of marble 
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— only waiting to be reared in place by the hand of the 
great architect. Taking my cue from the dedicatory lines 
of James's volume on Pragmatism, I will illustrate by the 
discovery of the principle of utility. Although John Mill 
was never able to prove the truth of his discovery, and had 
to wait for Charles Darwin to furnish the necessary prem- 
ises, it is to my mind the one hypothesis which made pos- 
sible the scientific treatment of ethics and thus rescued it 
from further futile speculation. 

Likewise it is an English-speaking thinker who has 
discovered the personal equation in all our thought, our 
most pretentious critical and empiricist philosophies not 
excepted. Mr. James insisted more than twenty years 
ago that the difference between the believer in an invisible 
universe and the agnostic was a matter of "private per- 
sonal appetite" ( Will to Believe, p. 56) ; that "as a rule we 
disbelieve all facts and theories for which we have no 
use'' (Will, p. 10) ; that "our non-intellectual nature does 
influence our conviction" ( Will, p. 10) ; or that "pretend 
what we may, the whole man within us is at work when 
we form our philosophical opinions" (Will, p. 92). Even 
as early as the note attached to "Some Hegelisms," he be- 
gan abundantly to scatter hints which if followed up would 
go to prove the truth of his hypothesis. He traces, for 
instance, Hegel's antithetical and synthetical reasoning 
to a peculiar kind of abstraction-trance. But although Mr. 
James has never elaborated his great discovery into a 
psychology of metaphysics, yet we find in his latest book 
the hypothesis now to have grown into a theory about our 
method of knowing — pragmatism. In the present stage 
of its development he is now ready to charge the profes- 
sional philosophers with "a certain insincerity in our phil- 
osophical discussions" inasmuch as "the potentest of all our 
premises is never mentioned," temperament being no con- 
ventionally recognized reason (Pragm. pp. 6, 7). 
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Now Mr. James distinguishes two kinds of mental tem- 
per and accordingly two types of philosophers : the tough- 
minded or the empiricist and the tender-minded or the 
intellectualist. In which of the two classes shall we place 
the pragmatist? Since the tough-minded are "the men 
whose Alpha and Omega are facts" (Pragm., p. 262) the 
pragmatist appears to be one of them because "pragmatism 
is uncomfortable away from the facts" unlike intellectual- 
ism which "is comfortable only in the presence of ab- 
stractions" (Pragm., p. 76). Accordingly pragmatism 
must be a metaphysical attitude closely akin to empiricism. 
If a metaphysical attitude is "our individual way of just 
seeing and feeling the total push and pressure of the 
cosmos" (Pragm., p. 4) Mr. James appears to consider 
it the preference of each one of us in reacting upon ex- 
perience as a whole, in short, our private affair. 

But it is well to be cautious in dealing with prag- 
matism because besides being a metaphysical attitude prag- 
matism is still something else. It is also a theory of knowl- 
edge newly discovered within physiological psychology, 
from which there has been evolved a method to judge 
about ideas and hypotheses in a scientific impersonal way. 
"On pragmatic principles" or to differentiate more sharply, 
as pragmatic scientists in contrast with the pragmatic meta- 
physicians, "we cannot reject any hypothesis if conse- 
quences useful to life flow from it. Universal conceptions 
as things to be taken account of may be as real for prag- 
matism as particular sensations" (p. 273). "We cannot, 
therefore, methodically," i. e., as pragmatic scientists, "join 
the tough minds in their rejection of the whole notion of a 
world beyond our finite experience." Thus the absolute 
edition of the world is "indispensable at least to certain 
minds, for it determines them religiously, being often a 
thing to change their lives by" (Pragm., p. 266). Or. 
since there are people who interpret Walt Whitman's poem 
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"To You" monistically, "pragmatism" let me again differ- 
entiate by the definition, as a scientific attitude "must re- 
spect this way, for it has massive historic vindication. 
But pragmatism" — let me modify again, — as a scientific 
attitude "sees another way to be respected also, the plural- 
istic way" (Pragm., p. 276). The pragmatic scientist, 
then, is not only tolerant, but also a defender of metaphys- 
ical hypotheses, even if rationalistic, "so far as these re- 
direct you fruitfully into experience." From this point of 
view Mr. James may justly object to identifying prag- 
matism with positivistic tough-mindedness, to supposing 
that "it scorns every rationalistic notion as so much jabber 
and gesticulation" (Pragm., p. 266). 

This tolerance of the pragmatic scientist, then, allows 
two provisional formulations of ultimate truth, the one 
excluding the other as its contrary, and thus doing away 
with the logician's law of identity. This cannot be Mr. 
James's meaning. It smacks too much of Renan's phan- 
tasmagoria of the Absolute who makes us live by illusions. 
The Varieties of Religious Experience suggest rather that 
there may be several relative truths of equal validity 
( though exclusive of each other) because there are several 
types of mental constitution among men varying according 
to race, environment and temperament. I would like to 
call them emotional-volitional truths in distinction from the 
intellectual truths of physics or chemistry; and I would 
define them as teleological or spiritual truths in distinction 
from the mechancal truths which fit the outer aspect of 
our experience. 

These teleological truths are expressed in the imagina- 
tive language of the personal will and, it is true, are valid 
only for the individual. They turn from relative into 
ultimate truths only by act of the individual will, or to 
give Kant some credit in this matter of scientific prag- 
matism, by act of "the practical reason." As pragmatic 
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scientists we may thus affirm what Bagehot denies, that the 
intensity of the emotion is a sign of truth although it is 
precisely strongest in those points in which men differ most 
from each other. John Knox, for instance, was just as 
right in his anti-catholicism as Ignatius Loyola in his 
anti-protestantism (James, Psych., Vol. II, p. 308). 

But Mr. James may insist that Kant, staking out the 
boundary line between metaphysics and scientific philos- 
ophy, is "ein iiberwundener Standpimkt" for the prag- 
matist. Well, even if the pragmatist is out of harmony 
with Kant — even if the former sees in experience but a 
universal flux, even if truth is caught only in the verifica- 
tion process, I cannot understand why he does not differ- 
entiate between the verification process of general mech- 
anical truths and of individual teleological truths. The 
feeling of conviction attending the former differs from 
that of the latter. The former are based on the stable or- 
ganization of our senses ; the latter on the changing mood 
of our emotional-volitional nature. Their origin, then, 
being different, they constitute for me different classes of 
psychic phenomena. For even if I appreciate the great 
psychological discovery that Kant's practical reason sways 
even the function of conceiving, of fixing, holding fast to 
meanings — even if I admit that the "conceiving or theoriz- 
ing faculty functions exclusively for the sake of ends that 

are set by our emotional and practical subjectivity" 

(Will, p. 117), I cannot yet see why we should not differ- 
entiate between truths when the one class has as its father 
the outer or space aspect of things and the other, the inner 
or teleological aspect; that they are children of the same 
mother "the powers of will" (Will, p. 140), that does not 
make them alike. 

And it is for this difference in psychic origin and char- 
acter that I have here introduced into my interpretation of 
pragmatism the distinction between the pragmatist as a 
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metaphysician who deals with his own individual teleo- 
logical truths, and the pragmatist as a man of science 
who attends to the intellectual truths abstracted from the 
outer aspect, be it man or atom. 

THE UTILITARIAN. 

If Mr. James does not admit this distinction to be valid 
for him or anybody else that wants to understand him, I 
will appeal to the tolerance behooving a pragmatic scientist 
that he allow me for once the use of this hypothetical dis- 
tinction; I should like to try whether the distinction will 
not "work" in probing deeper the psychic origins of prag- 
matism. 

First, then, the pragmatic metaphysician avows himself 
to "agree with utilitarianism in emphasizing practical as- 
pects" (Pragm., p. 53). He is a creature of likes and dis- 
likes, of abilities and inabilities which finally produce a 
number of postulates regarding God, freedom and immor- 
tality. He is more precocious than the scientist. The 
metaphysician tells us he has always had "a great mistrust 
of the pretensions of the gnostic faith." Not only does 
he "utterly fail to understand what a cognitive faculty, 
erected into the absolute, of being with itself as its object, 
can mean" ( Will. p. 140) ; but neither can he fathom why 
we in our speculation, which the intellectualist demands 
of us, ought to "agree" with, or to "copy" the highest reality 
without that any good would accrue to us (Prag., p. 234; 
Journal of Phil., IV, 5, p. 130). 

* * * 

I do not know how early in life he began to mistrust 
the speculation of those who think they may conquer the 
Absolute by reasoning. I should not wonder, however, if 
we will be told in the autobiography which the discoverer 
of metaphysics as reflex action owes us, that in his boyhood 
the question cut bono was the one and all criterion of truth. 
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— a fan by which he sifted the wheat of his boyhood phi- 
losophy from the chaff of what the boy considered nonsense 
or fallacies urged upon him by home, church or school. 
It is safe to say that in his boyhood days he must have 
been a utilitarian, just as most of us were utilitarians 
when boys. Even John Mill, reading Bentham in Du- 
mont's Traite discovered his principle of utility when he 
was scarcely more than a boy. 

But it is not a boy's business to tackle the Absolute. 
All I have been able to learn about the Absolute inclines 
me to assume that it is a psychic experience which comes 
after the emotional storm and stress of puberty during 
the first critical half of adolescence. Under the influence 
of the Absolute a great many new ideas for a still sub- 
conscious system are acquired, and some old ones not with- 
out qualms pruned or entirely cut out. All this prepares 
the productive second half of adolescence in which youth 
struts about as a reformer (Mill, Tolstoy) or delivers him- 
self of his World as Will and Idea, his Phenomenology, his 
New Theory of Vision, his Sartor Resartus and his Will- 
to Believe. 

For our present purpose it is not indispensable to de- 
termine which half of adolescence it was when Mr. James 
for the first time asked the question what use there would 
be for a God who is an absolute cognitive faculty. It is 
enough to see him testify ( Will, p. 140) that the utilitarian 
attitude was ready made when later as a student of phys- 
iology and psychology he found the only lesson he could 
learn from these sciences to be one that corroborated the 
convictions acquired before. "From its first dawn," he 
continues in the passage referred to, "to its highest actual 
attainment we find that the cognitive faculty .... appears 
but as one element in an organic whole and as a minister 
to higher mental powers — the powers of Will." As evo- 
lution has saved John Mill's principle of utility from being 
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a mere metaphysical idiosyncracy, so "the theory of evolu- 
tion is beginning to do very good service by its reduction 
of all mentality to the type of reflex action" ( Will, p. 84) . 

THE EVOLUTIONIST. 

It is true, however, the one sort of mentality which 
concerns us here most, metaphysics, is still awaiting its 
reduction to that type; but, suppose it had been done, we 
still would have to admit that the theory of evolution itself 
is nothing but a working hypothesis — a fact to which the 
pragmatic scientist will agree more readily than anybody 
else; for according to him "all our theories are instrumen- 
tal, are mental modes of adaptation to reality" (Pragm., 
p. 194). Moreover the theory of evolution seems to 
"work" with some people better than with others. There is 
apparently a type of mind which easily takes to the theory. 
Men like G. Bruno, Thomas Browne, J. Bohme, Lamarck, 
Hegel and Darwin are beautiful specimens of that type. 
Indeed there are evolutionists that are born so. But there 
are also other minds with whom the idea of evolution or 
becoming as ultimate truth does not agree. Witness Plato 
and his helpless struggle with the hypostatized concept of 
becoming. Witness Schopenhauer, Cuvier, Saint Meunier, 
Virchow and a great many other thinkers of modern times, 
especially Frenchmen. It is indeed a rare case to have a 
thinker combine in himself, as Goethe did, the plastic imag- 
ery of the artist and the dynamic type of thought of the 
evolutionist. 

However, what is the dynamic type of thought ? What 
is a born evolutionist? While studying the mental devel- 
opment of Darwin and A. R. Wallace, I found the dis- 
covery of the theory of evolution closely connected with a 
certain kind of the regressus ad infinitum in the temporal 
succession of similar animals. During his voyage on the 
"Beagle" Darwin at the adolescent stage, so rife with dis- 
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coveries, was "deeply impressed by discovering" this suc- 
cession and could not explain it but "on the supposition 
that species gradually became modified." The subject was 
so "touched with emotion," as Mr. James would say ( Va- 
rieties of Rel. Exp., p. 422), that it "haunted" Darwin; 
and still at forty-nine he writes: "There is a grandeur in 
this view of life with its several powers having been orig- 
inally breathed in a few forms, or into one, and that. . . . 
from so simple a beginning endless forms . . . have been and 
are being evolved" {Origin of Species, p. 370). I would 
like to call such an elated retrospect a time-trance in con- 
tradistinction to a space-trance such as Kant experienced 
on looking out into the endless expanse of the heavens. 
Both trances are fits of abstraction in which the difference 
of mental imagination disappears and the images fuse 
into unity. 

In cases of the time-trance, the emotion of unity has the 
intellectual after-effect of a "supposition" of evolution. Dar- 
win apparently testifies to this fusion of images when he 
writes at 35 : "If we choose to let conjecture run wild, then 
animals. . . .may partake of our origin in one common an- 
cestor. . . .we may be all melted together" (Darwin's Life, 
p. 368). At the same time he speaks of "the tree of life" 
or "coral of life" as a figure for the unity of all organic 
beings. And the haunting "supposition" was so "touched 
with emotion," so powerful a postulate, that Darwin spent 
a life-time to raise it from a working hypothesis to the rank 
of a scientific law. 

If it were not for Goethe's UrpAanse and primal verte- 
bra I would not know what more to say about the evolu- 
tionist type of mind. But the zootropic or cinematographic 
fusion of similar mental images as in Goethe, Henslow, 
in dreams and dreamy states (Binet, Psychol, of Reason- 
ing, chap. IV) of mind have suggested to me further details 
concerning the matter. 
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We have to distinguish two kinds of fusion of similar 
images, the one a real, lasting fusion, the other a momen- 
tary, seeming one, probably. 

First, there is going on within us a subconscious pro- 
cess, more or less automatic, similar to composite photog- 
raphy which stocks our memory with generic images. For 
these images man has invented names and in place of these 
images many a mind lacking them altogether uses the 
names as thought-symbols for reasoning. 

Individuals further differ in two respects, first, in the 
extent of possible fusion. On the negative end of the series 
you may place Professor Wundt with hisAUgemeinbegriffe 
which will not fuse at all ; about the middle, Plato with his 
ideal generic images or some other artist with his types 
of abstract concepts; and at the positive end, Goethe. 

Individuals differ, secondly, in the orderly coordination 
of the generic images. Goethe's primal plant seems to be 
an instance of unusual fusion as well as of thorough sys- 
tematic coordination by resemblance. In minds of the 
type preeminently fitted to systematize, the products of 
fusion seem to become so well coordinated according to 
resemblance that Darwin's tree of life as mental coordina- 
tion of generic images functions better than a perfect pedi- 
gree of genera and species arranged in temporal succession. 
Attention may easily run along its branches and, if shifting 
fast enough, melt together even the opposite species in their 
genus. It functions better than a pedigree because it is 
a net-work of pedigrees. Not only the pedigree of the 
whole animal or the plant has a place in this system, but 
also its parts, the leaves, or the bones have theirs, and that 
part which has the longest pedigree fuses later than the 
rest and includes the fusion of the rest. It produces not 
only the primal leaf but also the primal plant because the 
pedigrees of the remaining parts are finally fused in the 
longest pedigree which is that of the leaf. 
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But with the material at hand I am not so very sure 
that even in regard to Goethe's case I am not already dis- 
cussing the momentary and seeming fusion, the second 
kind as we differentiated above. In some evolutionists, 
probably the larger number, the fusion is not permanent; 
it does not produce generic images which are so individual- 
ized as to constitute a new species. Usually when generic 
images rise into waking consciousness, they appear im- 
movable, seemingly unchangeable, static composite photo- 
graphs, however much they are subject to subconscious 
changes that follow upon new sense-experiences. But in 
some minds they seem to appear in the field of attention 
with such rapidity that the onlooking subject perceives 
naught but the continuous change of the kinematograph. 
Witness Goethe seeing his primal plant grow while walking 
in the botanical garden of Padua. Most evolutionists, 
however, have no such command over their subliminal 
mind as genius has. And if we venture an explanation of 
dynamic thought along the line of fusion of images, we 
will have to assume that the process of momentary fusion 
is wholly subconscious in the average evolutionist. Then 
the subject would receive only conscious information that 
the fusion of a simple pedigree has been subconsciously 
accomplished ; this information would come in a few word- 
symbols expressing the evolution of the whole genus and 
che origin of all species of that genus from out of one 
primal specimen. Witness Goethe at Venice realizing the 
evolution of the genus "bone" out of one primal vertebra. 

Although fully aware of the tentative character of the 
details of the explanation here offered, yet, until further 
biographical analyses say otherwise, I will hold that it 
takes two things to make a born evolutionist: (i) the 
time-trance, and (2) the highly developed faculty of sys- 
tematizing which coordinates generic images by resem- 
blance into a net-work of temporal succession. 
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That we are on the right track, at least regarding the 
time-trance and its momentary fusion of images, appears 
to me the more certain when we consider the trance in 
which Gotama Buddha discovered the "chain of causation," 
Dante the "eternal wheels" of creation, Jacob Bohme the 
"principia" and Goethe the "chain of buckets." In Faust's 
vision of the macrocosm we read: 

"Here all things live and work and ever blending 
Weave one vast whole from Being's ample range 
Here powers celestial rising and descending, 
Their golden buckets ceaseless interchange; 
Their flight on rapture-breathing pinions winging, 
From heaven to earth their genial influence bringing, 
Through the wide whole their chimes melodious ringing." 
(Act I, Scene i. Miss Swanwick's translation.) 

The very incoherency of these different images testifies 
to the fact that the poet saw them at least for moments 
fuse in his inner vision and that he does not accurately 
describe the psychic phenomenon when he compares the 
content of the vision with a drama. The dramatis personae 
play their several parts without ever changing or fusing 
into one another. In like manner one has inaccurately 
spoken of Hegel's Punch and Judy Show of concepts. 
Hegel's dialectics is not a drama if we understand by it 
a succession of interactions by personalities of a static 
character ; but it is a drama if drama means the evolution 
and involution of moral or immoral forces. Although hy- 
postatized, Hegel's concepts fuse with one another and 
with the rapidity of the kinematograph or kaleidoscope 
change like the zoological or botanical species in the evo- 
lutionist's mind. 

Hegel has a natural liking for things that move and 
change, and a dislike for things static. That his mental 
imagery worked that way, is to my mind most clearly laid 
bare in his lines written on a tour through the Bernese 
Oberland in 1796. Delighted with the sight of the water- 
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falls, he says that the onlooker, not able to fix his eyes on 
the ever changing, ever flooded out form of the waves, 
constantly perceives the same image and at the same time 
realizes that it is not the same ( Rosenkranz's Hegel, p. 
478). On the other hand, the glaciers and the rocks called 
forth no rapture, rather the reverse. These masses gave 
him nothing but the monotonous and at last tedious idea 
"Es ist so." Although he cannot help calling them "eter- 
nally dead," they do not call forth the time-trance in which 
he may look at things sub specie aetemitatis. 

This delight in the fusion of things, in the Heraclitean 
universal flux seems most natural also to Mr. James ; and 
most probably constitutes a metaphysical need or "craving" 
of his. It is only from this point of view that I am able 
to see a meaning in some appreciative lines on the Hegelian 
principle of negation, which is claimed to bring a propul- 
sive force into our logic, and on the metaphysical program 
involved (Varieties, p. 459). "The objects of our thought 
now act within our thought, act as objects act when given 
in experience. They change and develop. They introduce 
something other than themselves along with them, and this 
other proves itself also to be actual. . . .The universe is a 
place where things are followed by other things that both 
correct and fulfil them." This program executed would 
give us a system of generalizations which would not differ 
from the Hegelian in its dynamic form. 

THE EMPIRICIST WITH A SPIRITUAL VISION. 

But such a system of experience would indeed differ 
from the Hegelian in its content, that is, the experience 
which the pragmatic metaphysician brings to his task. 

Mr. James knows two kinds of experience: sense ex- 
perience on the one side and emotional-volitional or spirit- 
ual experience on the other. His volume on Varieties of 
Religious Experience is devoted to a scientific description 
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of the way people have emotionally and volitionally ex- 
perienced the world as a whole. The pragmatic scientist 
there demonstrates (i) that there are moments of emo- 
tional and volitional experience in which we realize more 
deeply than at other times the purpose and meaning of 
life; (2) that there are various degrees of intensity of this 
experience which we may call the spiritual or teleological 
vision; and (3) that the after-effect of the spiritual vision 
is often a lasting conviction or philosophy of life. 

Years before the publication of the Gilford Lectures, 
Mr. James testified to having himself had some experience 
of the kind. Stating his belief that in cooperation with 
God's purposes must lie the real meaning of our destiny, 
and generalizing from what is true with him individually, 
he argues in his Will to Believe : "All men know it at those 
rare moments when the soul sobers down and leaves off 
.... insisting about this formula or that. In the silence 
of our theories we then seem to listen and to hear something 
like the pulse of Being beat" (p. 140). Or we read in his 
Talks to Teachers (p. 242) : "The higher vision of an 
inner significance in what, until then, we had realized only 
in the dead external way, often comes over a person sud- 
denly; and when it does so, it makes an epoch in his his- 
tory." 

When the higher vision came over Mr. James I am not 
able to tell. But that it made an epoch in his mental 
history, or if that is overstating the case — (some like the 
Rev. E. E. Hale never had a break in their inner develop- 
ment) — that the vision had a lasting after-effect upon our 
pragmatic metaphysician, we may infer from another state- 
ment about the value of the ontological vision, as he some- 
times calls that experience. He says ( Will, p. 74) : "At 
such moments of energetic living we feel as if there were 
something diseased and contemptible, yea, vile, in theoretic 
grubbing and brooding." 
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But, Mr. James still believes in theoretic grubbing and 
brooding; he is still a philosopher, and, what is more as- 
tonishing, he is still a pluralist although he himself admits 
that "mystical states of mind in every degree are shown 
by history, usually though not always, to make for the 
monistic view" (Pragm. p. 151). 

He accounts for the Hindu and Buddhist belief in 
monism by the supposition that they are "afraid of more 
experience, afraid of life" (Pragm., p. 292). The very 
tenor of this statement shows him altogether out of sym- 
pathy with the monistic after-effect of the spiritual vision. 
To justify his own hostile attitude toward Hegel the monist 
par excellence, he quotes Baron Bunsen writing to his wife. 

"Nothing is near but the far; nothing true but the 
highest ; nothing credible but the inconceivable ; nothing so 
real as the impossible ; nothing clear but the deepest, noth- 
ing so visible as the invisible, and no life is there but 
through death" (Will, p. 274). 

To gain a broad historical basis and shed light upon a 
whole class of thinkers, Mr. James adds : "Of these ecstatic 
moments the credo quia impossibile is the classical ex- 
pression." 

Then he goes on to say that "Hegel's originality lies in 
his making their mood permanent .... and authorized to 
supersede all others — not as a mystical bath and refuge 
for feeling when tired reason sickens of her intellectual 
responsibilities (Thank heaven! that bath is always ready) 
but as the very form of intellectual responsibility." He 
scolds Hegel for reasoning as the mystical or spiritual 
experience dictates and seems to insist that we are in duty 
bound to use our intellect according to the second kind of 
experience, which we said he distinguishes from the emo- 
tional one, that is sense-experience. Now, sense-experience 
is nothing but the experience of mechanical things moving 
in space. Thus the pragmatic scientist will tell us that 
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ascribing an inner life to our dearest ones is not sense- 
experience, but a conclusion from analogy and thus a 
belief. As belief it belongs wholly to the emotional expe- 
rience. 

Like ordinary people, then, the pragmatic metaphysi- 
cian is not a materialist who believes the world to be ex- 
ternal motion of dead matter; neither is he satisfied with 
the mental reserve of men like Lotze, Renouvier and Hodg- 
son. They, at an earlier stage of their development 
"promptly say that of experience as a whole no account 
can be given, but neither seek to soften the abruptness of 
the confession nor to reconcile us with our impotence" 
(Will, p. 74). On the contrary, he believes the world to 
be "an indefinitely numerous lot of eaches" (Pragm., p. 
264) and calls himself a pluralist. His view of life is 
based on the belief in the truth of the emotional experience 
as the inner aspect of things. And most naturally so ( 1 ) 
because he is aware that "the peace of rationality may be 
sought through ecstacy when logic fails" to give account 
of experience as a whole, and (2) because he constitu- 
tionally likes higher visions, ecstatic moments, ontological 
emotions "as a mystical bath and refuge for feeling." 
Since he does not reject this kind of experience and since 
no ecstatic moment is without its noetic quality, some of the 
fundamental postulates of his philosophy must have had 
their origin in the higher vision. To return to a passage 
( Will, p. 140) which I have referred to before, "at those 
rare moments when the soul sobers down," when "we 
seem. . . .to hear something like the pulse of Being beat" it 
was borne in upon Mr. James, the metaphysician, at thirty- 
nine or earlier (1) that the dumb willingness to suffer 
and to serve this universe is more than all theories about 
it put together, (2) that God's being is external to, and 
sacred from ours, (3) that in cooperation with his pur- 
poses lies the real meaning of our destiny. 
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This spiritual experience implies the following meta- 
physical postulates as their automatic insight or after- 
effect. 

1. Mr. James, the pragmatic metaphysician, believes in 
the reality of the inner aspect ; the world is mental experi- 
ence; Mr. James is an idealist so far at least, as the su- 
premacy of the inner or psychic over the outer or mechan- 
ical aspect implies, or if you like a less indefinite or abstract 
term, he is a pan-psychist. 

2. Mr. James believes that the essential root of human 
personality lies in a resolute moral energy. Personality 
is, therefore, first of all will, and Mr. James is accordingly 
a voluntarist. 

3. He demands in the universe "a character for which 
our emotions and active propensities shall be a match" 
(Psych., II, 313, 1882). He believes in a God who is also 
will, a will sacred from our own, who is in a way authority 
over us and wants our cooperation, — another personality 
adding his part to make up the universe. The phrase 
about "the dumb willingness to suffer and to serve this 
universe," betrays to my mind that the vision itself had 
identified God with the universe, that Mr. James knows 
from experience the emotion of unity with the universe 
which is monistic. However that may be, the after-effect 
is not monistic. Although Mr. James believes in one God 
for himself, one moral authority over himself, we cannot 
say he is a monotheist, we may rather apply the term 
"henotheist," which the historians of Semitic religions have 
fashioned to describe the religious status of the tribes of 
Israel before their various tribal Yahvehs were fused into 
the one national and world-god. Such conception of a 
limited God would leave room for other spiritual or non- 
spiritual organizations in which other personalities feel 
obliged to cooperate with their gods. It may even be that 
like two star-systems these different organizations pass 
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through each other and so cause all the trouble there is in 
this world of ours. 

4. There being now two wills, the one sacred from the 
other, two willing entities which are only for short mo- 
ments if ever allowed to fuse into one whole world, the 
possibility arises that Mr. James may, on account of addi- 
tional experience of the outer aspect turn out to be either 
a dualist or a pluralist. He turned pluralist. In this sense 
we will have to anticipate future speculative results in 
which his liking for the hypothesis of a world-consciousness 
and his appreciation of Mr. Prince's Dissociation of a Per- 
sonality may issue (/. of Phil., vol. Ill, p. 657). So far 
he has expressed only his firm belief that our human ex- 
perience is not the highest form of experience and that 
higher powers exist. 

5. and last, these two wills, in a way sacred from each 
other, are in the spiritual vision experienced as moral wills, 
as personalities. This moral character makes the meta- 
physician an ethical voluntarist or personalist like Rudolph 
Eucken of Jena, B. P. Browne of Boston, L. W. Stern of 
Breslau. 

THE EMPIRICIST AFTER AND IN SPITE OF THE SPIRITUAL 

VISION. 

These, then, are the five fundamental postulates which 
James, the metaphysician, adheres to in spite of his "in- 
tellectual responsibilities." We will remember that "in- 
tellectual responsibilities" concern exclusively the external 
aspect of things which is reducible to mathematical equa- 
tions and as such the object of science. But, beside being 
an empiricist in the new psychological sense, an empiricist 
listening to the spiritual vision, he claims to be empiricist 
of the old English school, after the vision is gone. 

The empiricist, we are told, belongs to the tough-minded 
"whose Alpha and Omega are facts. Behind the bare 
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phenomenal facts. . . .there is nothing" (Pragm., p. 262). 
The tough-minded accuse the tender-minded of taking the 
mere name of a fact and clapping it behind the fact as the 
ground of the fact (Pragm., p. 262) ; they reject the notion 
of an "absolute edition of the world" or "eternal edition 
of the universe" (Pragm., p. 273). So far as James, the 
empiricist, objects to a static, ready made ideal world be- 
yond our finite experience, he is plainly an evolutionist and 
cannot help looking at the world as a dynamic flux. So 
far, however, as he insists on facts, he must mean both 
sense-experience and. spiritual experience ; the latter as the 
ultimate interpretation he imposes on sense-experience, 
allowing even the mystical bath some authority for this 
interpretation. * * * 

Now, the ultimate interpretation of the universe, author- 
ized by the rare moments of ecstasy, and sustained as an 
after-effect of them, is with Mr. James (1) voluntaristic 
and ethical, or personal. This metaphysical attitude is 
so enthusiastically taken by Mr. James that he cannot 
sympathize with the intellectualists who think they may 
know it all ; and, in a kind of antipathy, he qualifies them 
as "guileless thorough-fed thinkers," as "well-fed philos- 
ophy-professors who have nothing to do but to speculate 
because a safe institution has taken care of them and looks 
out for their future welfare." To account for such an- 
tipathy one must assume that pragmatist and intellectualist 
differ in some of their instinctive reactions, in their likes 
and dislikes. James, the pragmatist, is so much in love 
with the volitional aspect of life that the only reason he 
can think of why anything should ever come into our 
world is that some one wishes it to be here (Pragm. p. 288). 
Says he: "It is demanded — demanded, it may be, to give 
relief to no matter how small a fraction of the world's 
mass. This is living reason and compared with it material 
causes and logical necessities are spectral things." 
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Mr. James endorses Carlyle's teaching who said : "Hang 
your sensibilities. . . .and get to work like men" (Will, p. 
173). Conduct and not sensibility is the ultimate fact for 
his recognition. He cannot understand the willingness 
to act, no matter how we feel without the belief that acts 
are really good and bad. He cannot understand the belief 
that an act is bad without regret at its happening. He 
cannot understand regret without the admission of real 
genuine possibilities in the world (Will, p. 175). Con- 
vinced that the moral world is ultimate reality, he rejects 
a deterministic view of life ( Will, p. 177). 

I find it hard to understand Mr. James here, for I 
am myself rather inclined like Hegel and Renan to take 
the strictly dramatic point of view and treat the whole 
thing as a great unending romance which the spirit 
of the universe, striving to realize its own content, is eter- 
nally thinking out and representing to itself (Will, p. 170). 
But two lines of thought suggest themselves to me as 
likely to be helpful in getting at the secret of such mental 
constitution as that of the ethical voluntarist, — boyhood 
philosophy and tribal ethics. 

In coming across the strange demand for the revival of 
a dualistic religion in James Mill and the final dualistic 
attitude of John Stuart Mill, it occurred to me that I had 
noticed the same reasoning in boys. The boy unconsciously 
interprets by his tribal ethics the behavior of the universe 
toward him. His ethics like the ethics of the primitive 
tribe which he onto-genetically repeats, demands justice 
— justice meaning that each party to the contract give the 
equivalent for value received. 

The prophets of Israel are an example for such philos- 
ophizing in so far as they judge Yahveh's behavior towards 
Israel from their tribal ethics. A boy may still reason that 
way. But how is it possible that adult Anglo-Saxon think- 
ers of to-day should make the same postulate after phi- 
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losophy has flourished for so many centuries? Maybe it 
was because of tribal ethics again or because of the polit- 
ical conditions and ideals of their democratic surroundings 
that these men turned dualists. 

We philosophers of continental Europe are descendants 
of people who have lived for ever so long under an aristo- 
cratic regime. We are used to autocratic, patriarchal, 
more or less arbitrary rule, and for that reason, it may be 
that we somehow outgrow boyhood-postulates when life 
teaches us better, and easily admit that we may not under- 
stand the wisdom of God's conduct towards us ; we calmly 
conclude, it may be right after all or ecstatically proclaim 
the rationality of all being; we do not use at all the term 
justice in our dealings with the supreme ruler. Even in 
my "rare moments" I have never realized God except as 
the arbitrary master of my life whom I had better obey; 
but I would infer that in the "rare moments" of some 
Anglo-Saxon thinkers like the two Mills, S. S. Laurie, or 
Mr. James, God, however great his resources, is realized 
as their fellow-citizen, rather than their autocratic supe- 
rior. He is like the chosen king of early Germanic society, 
or the official representative and leader of modern democ- 
racy. 

* * * 

If thus the tribal or democratic interpretation of the 
universe is made ultimate, it is only natural (2) that the 
empiricist turns dualistic pluralist as soon as he emotionally 
experiences human sufferings. Emotionally to experience 
human sufferings means for me that, when the animating 
mood comes over a man, he will reason from analogy to 
suffering personality by way of emotions closely coordi- 
nated with generic images of his own suffering body. Now 
every one who knows Mr. James will easily admit that his 
coordination of sympathetic reactions works more readily 
than that of many another professor or "philister" for that 
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matter. He scoffs at Leibnitz's feeble grasp of reality, 
and the optimism of present-day rationalism sounds just 
as shallow to his mind (Pragm., p. 27). He sides rather 
with the anarchistic writer Morrison F. Swift who paints 
a dark picture of our civilized regime in Human Submis- 
sion. And from his strenuous point of view, life "feels like 
a real fight — as if there were something really wild in the 
universe" (Will, p. 61) ; he cannot help taking "the uni- 
verse to be really dangerous and adventurous" (Pragm., 
P- 295)- 

It is well in keeping with the same point of view that 
James, the empiricist, reveals himself (3) to be an active 
optimist. The idea of God being "in difficulty" to use S. S. 
Laurie's phrase, challenges all that is chivalrous and noble 
in man to cooperation. Not being able to see why the very 
existence of an invisible world may not depend on the 
personal response which any one of us may make to the 
religious appeal; not knowing what the sweat and blood 
and tragedy of this life mean, unless they mean that God 
himself may draw vital strength and increase of very being 
from our fidelity; he feels that we, with all our idealities 
and faithfulnesses, are needed to redeem the universe 
( Will, p. 61 ). With the fighting spirit of the crusader and 
the adventurous Norseman, he likes the call and feels like 
"a happy-go-lucky anarchistic sort of creature" (Pragm., 
p. 259). He violently dislikes anything like the consum- 
mation of progress. The white-robed, harp-playing heaven 
of our Sabbath-schools, the ladylike tea-table elysium repre- 
sented in Spencer's Data of Ethics (Will, p. 167) awaken 
in him yearnings for Nirvana and escape. On emerging 
from the spiritual Chautauqua into the dark and wicked 
world, he feels relieved. He is glad to take his chances 
again in the big outside worldly wilderness with all its 
sins and sufferings. The element of precipitousness, of 
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strength and strenuousness attracts him (Talks, p. 270). 
He not only likes the fight but is also sure of victory, con- 
ceiving as the ideal human state "not the absence of vice, 
but vice there, and virtue holding her by the throat" ( Will, 
p. 167). 

THE ANTI-INTELLECTUALIST. 

A metaphysician who is thus seen to be ethical volun- 
tarist, dualistic pluralist and active optimist, — who is all 
this by emotional-volitional or spiritual experience both 
of the mystical and the self-conscious kind, — such a meta- 
physician may be expected to be set heart and soul against 
the intellect claiming that it is able to find ultimate truth 
by brooding over sense-experience. 

And, indeed, Mr. James is an anti-intellectualist and 
passionately so because his insight into the limitation of 
our intellect is "touched with emotion." In his spiritual 
moments of energetic living he has felt not only that "in 
cooperation with God's purposes. . .must lie the real mean- 
ing of our destiny," but also that it does not lie "in any 
chimerical speculative conquest of him, in any theoretic 
drinking of him up." He has felt "as if there were some- 
thing diseased and contemptible, yea, vile, in theoretic 
grubbing and brooding." Therefore he takes very little 
stock in any kind of metaphysical speculation and thinks 
it "more than probable that our power of moral and voli- 
tional response to the nature of things will be the deepest 
organ of communication therewith we shall ever possess" 
(Will, pp. 74, 140). 

Having so far traced his anti-intellectual empiricism 
back to the teleological vision, we might try to go farther 
back to the peculiarities of his psycho-physical constitti- 
tion. Taking, then, the vision as the conscious com- 
pletion of his mental constitution, Ave may seek the key 
to the secret in such a hypertrophy of his sensory- 
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motor area which we might expect to find in the Cru- 
sader, the Norman conqueror, the reformer, the great 
soldier, the administrator, the engineer, and in all people 
who think in terms of motion.* Going still further we may 
finally see a causal connection between his evolutionistic 
tendencies and the special structure of that brain area. 
That would account for the pragmatist's dislike of any 
static philosophy as expressive of the "inward remediless- 
ness" of life's tragedies, for his dislike of verbal solutions, 
useless questions, and metaphysical abstractions; for his 
attitude of looking away from first things, principles, meta- 
physical categories, supposed necessities. It would account 
for his inability to understand "why from Plato and Aris- 
totle downward philosophers should have vied with each 
other in scorn of the knowledge of the particular and in 
adoration of the general" (Psych., I, p. 479). 

These anti-intellectual tendencies pure and simple will, 
I suppose, not be difficult to interpret, as soon as experi- 
mental psychology is in a position to find out more about 
the psycho-physical make-up of an individual pragmatist 
than Edouard Toulouse established regarding the intel- 
lectualist Zola ( Emile Zola, Enquete medico-psychologique , 
I, Paris, 1896). 

But it is more difficult to account for a certain bitter- 
ness of feeling that pervades many of the statements 
against the believer in metaphysical speculation. If the 
pragmatic scientist recognizes the existence of -the tender- 
minded type of philosophers and accounts for their favorite 
intellectual view of life by the hypothesis that all mentality, 
including every philosophy, is reflex-action, would one ex- 
pect the pragmatic metaphysician to turn dogmatist and 
refuse his opponents the right of existence? Instead of 
showing pragmatic tolerance, Mr. James represents Renan 

* I wonder whether the percentage of infinitive nouns used is not far 
greater with the dynamic philosopher than with the static type ! 
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as "playing the coquette between the craven unmanliness 
of his Philosophic Dialogues and the butterfly optimism 
of his Souvenirs de jeunesse" (Will, p. 171). He con- 
siders the theologian's deduction of God's attributes but a 
"shuffling and matching of pedantic dictionary adjectives, 
aloof from morals, aloof from human needs" (Var., p. 
446) . Even if "from the point of view of practical religion 
the metaphysical monster which they (the theologians) 
offer to our worship is an absolutely worthless invention 
of the scholarly mind" ( Var., p. 477), even if to know that 
"his (God's) happiness is anyhow absolutely complete" 
does not "assist me to plan my behavior," (Var. p. 445), — 
why may not such theology be "touched with emotion," 
be, as he admits in the very flagrant case of Cardinal New- 
man, worth something to minds of a type different from 
the pragmatist's ? And, since we as pragmatic scientists 
must respect any philosophy as necessary reflex-action of 
the individual author, even the philosophy of the well-fed 
professor, we have no longer any right to complain of the 
verbal and empty character of philosophy (Pragm., p. 100) , 
because it is not verbal and empty for the individual author 
and his sympathizers. 

Thus the bitter feeling and the intolerance displayed 
against the intellectualist will be a puzzle to me as long 
as we are not allowed a detailed account of the mental 
development of Mr. James, the metaphysician. Or does 
the solution lie in our pragmatist's refusal to distinguish 
between the scientific treatment and the teleological treat- 
ment of the world about us ? Take for instance his rejec- 
tion of modern sociology as causing the most pernicious 
and immoral fatalism because it talks about laws and pre- 
determined tendencies without giving credit to the free 
moral individuality ! But is it not a fact that the universe 
behaves according to certain unchanging rules ? And does 
not man do well to discern these iron-bound rules and 
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regulations and to govern his life accordingly? I expect 
that this is true pragmatism, but that does not mean, that 
there may not be possible a wider outlook and another 
interpretation of life, comprising the world about us and 
within us: the emotional-volitional or spiritual interpreta- 
tion! 

Therefore I repeat my petition addressed above to Mr. 
James, the pragmatist, that he consider, 

i. whether one had not better, for justice's sake, keep 
the business of the pragmatic scientist, who reduces all 
systems of experience to reflex-action, apart from that of 
the pragmatic metaphysician, who evolves a system of 
ethical voluntarism for himself and his sympathizers; 

and 2. whether he had not better distinguish between 
intellectual truths of the outer aspect and spiritual truths 
imposed upon both the outer and inner aspect of life. Sci- 
ence would then uphold her old claim of being true for all ; 
and metaphysics, being a private affair, would rank with 
belles letters and theology and be held fit for the few that 
sympathize, or can make Lipps's Einfilhlung with the 

author. 

Edwin Tausch. 

Willamette University, Salem, Ore. 

P. S. I am not one of Professor James's pupils. Nevertheless I have 
sufficient reason not only to respect but also to admire the man, the writer 
and the scientist. I hope, however, that the article shows me unwilling "to 
rest in admiration" like an intellectualist before his Absolute, — an attitude 
which would be anathema with the pragmatist. Or to be plain, this small con- 
tribution to the history of philosophy is meant to help along the scientific 
treatment of matters philosophic. 

Now every one of my readers is in the lucky position to further the same 
cause. All I have been able to suggest for the interpretation of Mr. James's 
philosophy has come to me from the analysis of many autobiographical docu- 
ments. To understand a hundred thinkers of the past takes the intimate 
knowledge of a thousand living ones who are willing to use a little intro- 
spection and to jot down a few fragmentary statements. The reader will 
therefore greatly oblige me if he writes about those periods in his past life 
when he was perplexed over the meaning of his own life and the world about 
him; likewise about the times and occasions, if any, in which a former view 
of his relation to God and fellowmen was confirmed, or a new prospect opened 
before his inner vision. It would be important to add the age at the time of 
the experience, to state the circumstances that may have brought it on, and 
to describe the peculiar feelings that accompanied it. 



